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CHRISTIAN'S DREAM. 

The portals and bars of the sky 

Are loosed by the seraph at sentry, 
The keepers of paradise vie 
In giving me escort and entry. 
For Death, the redeemer, hath broken the wall 
Of flesh and of body which held me in thrall ; 
From life's bitter waters of hyssop and gall 
' His touch was a pleasant nepenthe. 

The dweller on earth is a slave, 

To die is the slave's manumission ; 
The narrow descent to the grave 
Grows broad in the vistas Elysian. 
The soul that was sinful, now winging its flight, 
Is washed in the dews of the temperate night, 
And though it was carmine, becometh pure white, 
• Though blind, it receiveth its vision. 

From earth comes an echo of song 

Which knows neither halt nor regression, 
It bears me along and along, 
Embarked on its ceaseless procession. 
I listen, I hear it, sweet chorus and lay — 
** To Him that hath given, hath taken away, 
Be glory and honor and worship for aye, 
Be service forever in session." 

Soft anthems come down from afar, 
:: Soft anthems come up from the churches ; 
A whisper of song from each star 
In one diapason immerges. 
And this is* the choir and the hymn of the spheres, 
An incense of love through eternity's years 
To Him who hath bought them with Olivet's tears, 
Whose cross was their ransom and purchase. 

Of old the Placebo was said 

By John, the enwrapt revelator, 
That blessed are they that are dead 
With faith in their Christ and Creator. 
Sweet refuge from earth and its cankering care 
Is found in the realms of the ransomed ones where 
Nor evil nor doing of evil is there, 
Nor crafty device of the Hater. 

Here love doth invest the great throng 

With bonds which no discord shall sever ; 
The flow of their anthem and song 
Shall cease from its eloquence never. 
Here I that was weary find solace and rest 
Where earth and its foibles can never molest ; 
The faithful in life are in dying made blest 
For ever and ever and ever. 

— Frank Carpenter. 



ST. MAGDALENE. 



The popular notion of Mary Magdalene, or St 
Mary Magdalene, as she is called, is a curious illus- 
tration of the tenacity of life possessed by an error 
which has once become thoroughly established. Of 
course our readers are all sufficiently familiar with the 
popular version of the story of Mary Magdalene. She 
is always spoken of as the woman referred to in the 
Gospel according to St. Luke, chapter seven, verses 
36 to 50, who came into the Pharisee's house while 
Christ sat at meat, and washed his feet with her tears, 
drying them with her hair and anointing them with 
precious ointment, in gratitude for his having par- 
doned her sins. It is in this character that Mary 
Magdalene has figured in both art and literature to the 
. present time ; and it is to this conception of her char- 
acter and identity that we owe the establishment 
(about 1 2 15) of an order of nuns, originally com- 
posed of dissolute women who had reformed, and de- 
voted to the reformation of that class after others had 
been admitted to the sisterhood. To the same source, 
too, do we owe our numerous Protestant "Mag- 
dalene " retreats and asylums which have for their ob- 
ject the reclamation of fallen women. It is in this 
character of the great sinner, "to whom much has 
been forgiven," that she is generally represented by 
artists. 

And yet all history shows this to have been all a 
mistake and a wrong done to an unfortunate but 
pious and estimable woman ! The name of the 
woman who bathed and anointed Christ's feet, and 
"covered them with her kisses," is not mentioned in 
the Scriptures and we have no clew to her identity ; 
but, in the next chapter to the one in which this inci- 
dent is narrated (chapter eight), we are told how he 



went from city to city, preaching, and was ministered 
to by several women who had been healed of divers 
evil spirits and infirmities, among whom is mentioned 
Mary Magdalene (Mary of Magdala, a city on the Lake 
of Galilee), torn whom had been cast "seven devils ; 
but there is no hint in this that she was anything other 
than a virtuous, upright woman, the "possessed of 
devils " being well understood to have been not ex- 
ceptional sinners, but only unfortunate epileptics or 
insane persons. The erroneous opinion has, however, 
been too long the popular one to be successfully com- 
bated now, albeit it has been often enough refuted. 
The real Mary of Magdala, who was "last at the 
cross and first at the grave," has been obliged to give 
way, and her name has been conferred upon the 
humble penitent who appears but once in the Gospel 
narrative of the life of Jesus. 

Mr. Merle, in his picture which we engrave, has not 
departed from the traditional custom, but has given 
us the penitent with disheveled locks, upturned eyes, 
and cross clasped on her bosom. It must be con- 
fessed that he has done it well, however, and that 
he has striven hard to catch the expression of her who 
loved much because forgiven much. 

Mr. Merle is one of the rising artists of the present 
day in Paris, being particularly praised for his color- 
ing and correct drawing, and for an earnest striving 
after expression, which is a rarer quality in Paris than 
the other two. 

He was represented at Philadelphia, and at the 
Centennial Loan Exhibition, by several pictures, as 
"Charity," "Repose," "Two Sisters," "Grand- 
mother's Story," "Violets," etc. The painting from 
which our engraving is made is one of the most favor- 
able specimens of his style. 



THE CATHEDRAL OF TREVES. 

The town of Treves, once and for centuries a capi- 
tal of importance, is situated in Rhenish Prussia, on 
the right bank of the Moselle, about sixty-five miles 
southwest from Coblentz. It lies in a lovely valley, 
and is itself a quaintly beautiful and attractive old 
town. Perhaps the very decadence which has fallen 
upon it, whereby large squares are left vacant where 
formerly stood buildings, has helped to increase its 
beauty. It has now about twenty-one thousand in- 
habitants, though it formerly possessed many more. 
The town is approached by a bridge seven hundred 
and ten feet long and twenty-five wide, with eight 
arches resting on piers built of huge blocks of lava by 
the Romans. 

The history of Treves is a curious one and suffici- 
ently full of incident. It probably took its Roman 
name, Augusta Trevirorum — and indirectly its pre- 
sent name — from the fact that in the time of Caesar 
it was inhabited by 'a Gallic or Belgic race which oc- 
cupied a large tract of country between the Meuse 
and the Rhine. The capital, Augusta Trevirorum, 
was a Roman colony in the time of Augustus, and 
became ultimately the headquarters of the Roman 
commanders; and, in later times, a frequent resi- 
dence of the emperors, especially Constantine. In 
463 it was conquered by the Franks, under whose 
control it continued to flourish. In 843 it was added 
to Lorraine ; Germany got it in 870, only to relin- 
quish it to Lorraine again in 895. It was finally 
united to Germany by the Emperor Henry I. (about 
936), and since 18 14 has belonged to Prussia. About 
the twelfth or thirteenth century the Archbishop of 
Treves, by virtue 01 his office of Chancellor of Bur- 
gundy, acquired the power 01 an Elector of the Em- 
pire, and his, successors continued to exercise it until 
the time of the French Revolution. 

It is the seat of a bishop and provincial council ; 
has a chamber of commerce, priestly seminary, gym- 
nasium, a library containing ninety-six thousand vol- 
umes, besides many valuable manuscripts, and a 
museum full of valuable antiquities, including the 
famous "Codex Aureus," or manuscript copy of the 
Gospels in letters of gold, which Ada, sister of the 
Emperor Charlemagne, gave to the Abbey of St. 
Maximinius. 

The chief attractions of Treves, however, are found 



in its architectural specimens, especially of the earliest 
styles, in which it is, particularly for a town of its 
size, exceedingly rich. Of these by far the most im- 
posing and most interesting is the Cathedral Church 
of St Peter and St Helen, of which we give a spirited 
and excellent engraving. It is of various degrees of 
antiquity in its different parts, but is principally of 
the early German-Romanesque style of about the 
eleventh century. In its interior, however, it retains 
considerable remains of a provincial Roman Church 
of the age of Constantine. It is particularly rich in 
beautiful altars, tombs, rich old chasubles, and mis- 
sals and famous relics, of which latter the chief is the 
garment known as the " Holy Coat of Treves." 

This remarkable relic, which is only exhibited at 
intervals, is claimed to be the seamless coat worn by 
the Saviour. It was discovered in the fourth century, 
by the Empress Helena, on her pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine, and by her presented to the church over which 
the cathedral was subsequently built. In the ninth 
century — so runs the tradition — the Treves relics 
were concealed from the Normans in crypts, and the 
Holy Coat was not rediscovered until 11 96, when it 
was solemnly exhibited to the public gaze, but was 
not again shown until 1252, when multitudes flocked 
to see it, and Pope Leo X. appointed it to be exhib- 
ited every seven years. Owing to political troubles, 
wars and similar causes, this has not been regularly 
done, however. It was shown in 18 10, when it was 
visited by two hundred and twenty-seven thousand 
people, and when again exhibited, in 1844, by a much 
larger number. At this time too many miracles were 
said to have been worked by it. 

These claims, and thfc extravagant demonstrations 
of many of the faithful at this time, had the effect of 
producing a reaction, and the secession of Rong6 and 
a large number of the German Catholics from the 
Church of Rome. 

. Among other notable buildings at Treves are the 
adjoining Liebfrauen-Kirche, or Church of (our) 
Dear Lady, a gracelul specimen ot early German 
Gothic art, finished in 1243 \ ^ e chapel of the Bene- 
dictine Convent of St Mathias, outside the walls ; and 
the Church of the Jesuits. The town is full, however, 
of dwelling-houses in the Romanesque style, and there 
is no place in Germany so rich in remains of the 
Roman period. 

Among these latter are the Porta Nigra, a colossal 
gateway, probably one of those by which the town was 
entered in the time of Constantine ; and the so-called 
"Roman baths," which were more probably part of 
an imperial palace. More interesting, still, however, 
is a basilica, built of Roman brick, by Constantine, 
for a court of justice, and subsequently used as a resi- 
dence by the Frankish kings and by the archbishops. 
It was afterward, in a great measure, demolished to 
make room for an electoral palace in 16 14, which has, 
however, been recently removed and the basilica re- 
stored and fitted up as a Protestant church. 

Beyond the walls is also a Roman amphitheatre ; 
and, in short, Treves is, as we have said, one of the 
most interesting cities in Germany. 



THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 



In noticing the pictures shown at the Tenth An- 
nual Exhibition of the American Society of Painters 
in Water Colors, we shall confine ourselves chiefly to 
works of American artists not only because they 
formed the bulk of the. Exhibition, but also because 
of the opinion heretofore expressed by us, that the 
admission of the works of foreign artists was a mis- 
take, adding, perhaps, to the attractiveness of the 
show, but detracting from its distinctively national 
character. It might have been, and should have been, 
we think, remembered that this was not intended for 
an international exhibition in any sense of the word, 
and that, therefore, a partial exhibition of foreign 
works was doubly unfair to both the foreigners and 
the Americans represented. 

It would be neither possible nor desirable to notice, 
seriatim, all the pictures on the walls, and we shall 
select for remark, therefore, comparatively few out of 
the large number shown. 
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It may be worth while to notice, in the first place, 
the fact that while, as in nearly all exhibitions of the 
work of American artists, there was a decided prepon- 
derance of landscapes, there was also — as it seemed 
to us — a larger proportion of "figure pieces" — 
either genre pieces or landscapes containing figures — 
than usual. It is not, perhaps, possible to give a defi- 
nite reason for this which shall be perfectly correct ; 
we doubt whether any one knows the reason, but we 
think we see indications of a growing desire to test 
the utmost capabilities of water colors as a medium 
for the painting of figures. Not that there is anything 
new in their use for that purpose. Figures have been 
painted in water colors since that style of painting has 
been known, and exquisite specimens have been and 
are constantly produced ; but it must be confessed 
that landscapes have attracted more of the attention 
and labor of artists in this country. To a certain ex- 
tent this is very probably due to the almost unrivaled 
beauty of the landscapes to be found in this country 
which naturally beget an enthusiasm in the lover of 
nature, and especially in the artist-lover of nature, 
which helps to distract attention from figure painting. 
We are glad to see this increased attention to the 
figure, both for the sake of the increased pleasure 
afforded by the greater variety in the pictures shown, 
and also for the sake of the greater freedom and com- 
mand of their materials which we think the more 
varied practice likely to give our artists. There is suf- 
ficient difference between the requirements of figure 
and of landscape painting in water colors to make 
the change available and valuable for instruction to 
even somewhat advanced artists. 

A great deal has been said and written, at one time 
and another, in regard to the use, in water-color paint- 
ing, of body and of ' ' wash " colors, and in regard to 
their respective merits and admissibility as methods. 
As in all such discussions, there has been, of course, 
a great deal of both sense and nonsense talked on the 
subject, and we dare say that more than one person 
has spoken fluently of body color and of "wash," or, 
using the French term, gouache, who had but a very 
slight comprehension of what is really meant by the 
two terms. There are those who almost insist that 
body colors should never be used in water-color paint- 
ing ; while, on the other hand, there are those who 
show their practical disregard of this rule, by using 
body color so freely as to make their pictures look 
almost like imitations of oil paintings. A notable 
instance of this was seen in the " Female Head," by 
P. Bouvier — a foreigner — which was marked No. 1 
in the catalogue. We do not propose to in any de- 
gree criticise the merits of the picture considered in 
regard to the effect produced, but cite it as a_fair ex- 
ample of the piling on of color of which we have 
spoken. None who saw it can forget the very con- 
fusing and unpleasant effect produced by the pecu- 
liar manner in which the colors were applied when 
looked at closely. It was precisely the effect— a little 
exaggerated — experienced in inspecting an oil paint- 
ing in the same way, while at a distance the colors 
blended precisely like the masses of color in an oil 
painting, so as to produce a very striking and entirely 
different effect. 

Into the discussion over the proper times and 
places for the use of body color, or of "wash," in 
water-color pictures, we do not purpose to plunge — 
no pun intended — we are quite content to let others 
fight the battle and decide the question. That the 
foundation idea of water-color pictures is not body 
color, however, can not, we think, be denied by any 
one who has carefully studied the scope and capabil- 
ities of that style of painting. Whether all that should 
be done in water color can be done in "wash" is 
another question — and one which we do not at all 
believe can be adequately answered in the affirmative. 
The great point at issue we conceive to be, that the 
unities should be strictly observed whether it be^done 
in one or another style of painting. We can conceive, 
for instance, that a picture which should be all heavy 
body color above and "wash" color below would 
have a top-heavy and disagreeable appearance. The 
two styles should change places, or else should not 
co-exist in the same picture. 



In regard to the pictures shown at the Tenth Ex- 
hibition, of which we are speaking, we are bound to 
record our opinion that the tendency was certainly not 
to the undue use of body color, although there were 
undoubtedly some glaring instances of its abuse. 

In selecting pictures for notice we prefer to take 
those which pleased us rather than those which call 
for adverse criticism ; at the same time, we are bound 
to say that there were a good many more pleasing pic- 
tures there, even though — as we have said — the gene- 
ral effect was not much above mediocrity, for which 
opinion we have given our reasons. 

Taking the rooms in consecutive order, one always 
enters, at the Academy of Design, the * * North 
Room " first, and on this occasion one of the first pic- 
tures to attract attention was a landscape by A. H. 
Wyant, who was also represented by an " Irish Lake 
Scene" — both exceedingly conscientiously and well- 
drawn pieces of composition. Following up the idea 
of landscape, Mr. Francis A. Silva's "August Morn- 
ing " showed careful study of atmospheric effects, and 
carried one back irresistibly to the hottest days of 
summer, when the blue sky, like the green earth, had 
changed from clear blue to yellow, and when the 
mornings, even if sufficiently cool, only served to re- 
mind one ol the hot day and brazen sky which was 
coming. Mr. Silva was also represented by " A Sep^ 
tember Day," "Fishing Boats off the Coast" — which 
we did not admire so much — ' ' Flat Rock, Narra- 
gansett," "Threatening Weather," and "View near 
New London," all of which evinced much feeling and 
very conscientious, careful work, particularly the 
" Flat Rock, Narragansett." 

Mr. R. M. Shurtleff was represented by six pictures, 
all landscapes, of which No. 23, called "November," 
impressed us as clearly expressing the chill, gloomy 
air which one expects in the i ' melancholy days. " It 
is not too great praise to say that the sight of it was 
quite capable of making one shiver like a gust of 
cold air. 

Mr. James D. Smillie had no less than eight speci- 
mens of his work on the walls of the Academy, of 
which all were landscapes except No. 54, "The 
Tenants," which was an excellent figure study. Of 
his landscapes, those which impressed us most were 
No. 165, "A Chemung County Pasture," and No. 
199, "Cathedral Spires — Yo Semite Valley," both 
exceedingly carefully painted and showing thorough 
command of his materials. 

Mr. A. F. Bellows had five pictures on exhibition, 
all introducing figures as the chief motive — so to 
speak — and most of them being distinctively genre 
pieces. The one which pleased us most, and we 
believe most visitors agreed with us, was No. 82, 
"Coaching in New England," which took one in- 
voluntarily back to the elm-shaded streets of a New 
England village. The subdued greens of the elms 
made a pleasant contrast with the brighter and deeper 
colors of the coach, horses, and the garments of the 
passengers. Next to this, the one of Mr. Bellows's 
pictures which attracted most attention was No. 176, 
"The Lost Letter," an exceedingly striking and 
clearly expressed piece. 

Mr, Farrer contributed no less than a round dozen 
of pictures, all landscapes, and most of them of scenes 
on Staten Island, of which the two which seemed to 
us best painted were No. 24, "A Windy Day," and 
No. 126, "A Cottage by the Wayside," both painted 
with feeling and care. The others were, for the most 
part, comparatively small pictures, pleasing but pre- 
senting no especial features for comment 

Mr. A. T. Bricher had seven pictures on exhibition, 
all of them landscapes, although in one of them he 
had introduced figures with good effect. The scenes 
from the Grand Menan were good, but not particu- 
larly new to those familiar with Mr. Bricher's work, 
he having painted many scenes along that coast, of 
which some have been engraved in The Aldine. The 
two best specimens shown at the Exhibition were un- 
doubtedly No. 92, "St. Michael's Mount," an island 
on the coast of Cornwall, England, and No. 289, 
" Sweet Summer Time." The former was a result of 
the artist's studies in England during the summer 
of 1876. 



There were, including drawings, no less than four- 
teen pictures by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, Treasurer 
of the Association. Of these five were done in char- 
coal, and the remaining nine in water colors. Mr. 
Smith claims, as we understand, to be not a profes- 
sional artist, but only an amateur ; but we must be 
allowed to doubt the validity of this claim in one who 
paints so well as he does, and who occupies the offi- 
cial position in the Water-Color Society he does. Be 
that as it may, however, we may judge Mr. Smith by 
his works whether he be professionally an artist or not 
All the pictures exhibited by him, including the five 
charcoal sketches, were landscapes, and all evinced a 
very clear perception of the proper points to be ob- 
served in a landscape, and a very correct idea of the 
best means of representing them, though it might 
perhaps have been doubted whether or not the artist 
had not, in some instances at least, missed much of 
the soul of the scene — whether he had not made a 
faithful copy rather than an ideal picture of the scene 
before him. It must be conceded, however, in re- 
gard to all of his pictures, that he has a quick eye for 
effects, and that he had succeeded in producing in 
these pictures some most notable and most faithful 
transcriptions of American scenery. Especially did 
he seem to have attained a very full command of the 
possibilities of light and shade as shown, for instance, 
in No. 208, "The Old Saw Mill," in which he suc- 
ceeded in giving, without any undue use of body 
color, the transparency of the water in the pond, and 
the reflection of the old mill and its surroundings in 
such a way as to transport one to the bank of some 
half-forgotten mill pond which furnished the scene for 
more than one triumph in the piscatorial art in the 
days of early boyhood. 

Seven pictures by Mr. Samuel Colman were exhib- 
ited, most of which were to' be described as landscapes, 
although figures were introduced in some, and No. 
73, "Durham Cathedral," and No. 160, " Lincoln's," 
might almost be described as architectural, so mi- 
nutely did they show the beauties of those two cele- 
brated cathedrals of Durham and Lincoln. At the 
same time they deserved credit for being among the 
most clearly painted and feeling landscapes in the ex- 
hibition. There was no undue piling up of color in 
them, no heavy use of body color, but a clear trans- 
parent coloring, and a firm handling, which makes 
the perfection of this style of picture. Mr, Colman 
had also some excellent studies from the neighbor- 
hood of Old Stockbridge, Massachusetts, which has 
furnished inspiration for more than one artist, as 
readers of The Aldine can testify. 

Mr. H. L. Stephens, who is not a member of the 
Society, was represented by a single picture, No. 484, 
"The Pied Piper of Hamelin," which deserves men- 
tion among the genre pieces for its spirit and vivacity 
and the faithfulness with which the characteristics of 
the poem have been rendered — albeit we think it a 
subject better adapted to treatment in oils than in 
water colors. 

Mr. J. C. Nicoll had on exhibition nine pictures, 
all of them landscapes or coast scenes. Of them all 
our fovorite was No. 67, "Moonlight, Cape Ann, 
Mass.," though No. 295, "Morning Fog — Grand 
Menan," was a pleasing picture, showing an excellent 
effect of atmosphere. 

Mr. Granville Perkins was represented by six pieces, 
" The Salt Meadows, N. J.," "Mount Washington," 
the best of the number; a sketch, catalogued as 
"Marine, "a "Sunset at Sea," "Florida Swamps," 
"The Cuban. Coast" Mr. Perkins paints with care, 
but we can not help looking upon him as superior in 
drawing rather than in color. 

Seven pictures by Mr. Kruseman van Elten — whose 
works have been illustrated in The Aldine, were on 
the walls. Of these the best were No. 1 56, " Chickens, " 
No. 213, "Ducks," and No. 267, "Landscape at 
Torresdale, Penn ; " the other four were landscapes, 
and, though very well painted, had nothing to par- 
ticularly distinguish them from other works by this 
artist. 

Mr. A. H. Baldwin exhibited three pieces, No. 
1 5 1, " Desdemona's House at Venice," a careful study 
of an interior; No. 431, "An Excursion Party at 
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BABY'S TEA.— After W. C. T. Dobson, R. A. 



Nantucket/' a fine bit of bright coloring and lively 
movement. The " Game of Solitaire," No. 491, was 
however, to our mind, the most pleasing of Mr. Bald- 
win's efforts. It represents a weather-beaten old 
mariner, seated under the lee of a stranded boat, in- 
dulging, in a game of solitaire, which is evidently 
proving a "puzzler" for him. The story was well 
and characteristically told, and did not fail to attract 



the attention of most of the visitors to the gallery. 
Mr. F. S. Church had on exhibition three pictures, 
No. 383, "The Ostrich Dance," No. 384, "Sketches 
from Nature," and No. 483, "The Awkward Squad," 
a miscellaneous collection of penguins, cranes, herons, 
and similar long-legged birds, at drill as soldiers — 
presenting an appearance which fully justified the 
title given the picture. — Sidney Grey. 



BABY'S TEA. 



The universality of the love for babies must be ad- 
mitted in spite of the pretended dissent and grum- 
blings of discontented old bachelors, who claim to 
dislike them, or, like Charles Lamb, pretend to prefer 
them "b-b-oiled, madam." They are almost as great 
tyrants in art and in literature as they are confessed to 



